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sugar. Other important exports
are cotton, petroleum products,
copper, lead, and wool. Peru gave
quinine and also the potato to the
world. The principal imports are
machinery, vehicles, and electrical
goods, food, textiles, chemicals
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to vote, which is com-
pulsory from 21 to 60; women
were enfranchised in 1955. In 1953
there were 23 departments divided
into 141 prove, plus the constitu-
tional prov. of Callao.

The R.C. religion enjoys state

some   30,000.

The navy includes two out-of-date
cruisers and an old destroyer, four
submarines, a river flotilla, and
some auxiliary vessels. There is
also an air force.

The monetary unit is the sol
(worth 15*38 U.S. cents) divided
into 100 centavos. The metric
system of weights and measures is
general but not compulsory.

Elementary education is free and
compulsory from 7 to 14 ; second-
ary education was made free in
1046. Travelling teaching units
tour the Indian villages. In Lima
is the central university of San
Marcos, founded in 1551, as well as

large deposits of iron at Marcona,
and excellent coal lies near by.
Peruvian industry includes oil re-
fineries, copper smelters, and the
first rubber tire factory on the
S. American W. coast. Local
factories produce cheap cotton
textiles as well as substantial
quantities of woollen cloth, leather
goods, cement, chemicals, drugs,
tobacco, and processed foods.

In the coastal zone the natural
and most convenient transport is
by sea; about 25 ports, most of
them mere villages with open road-
steads, serve this coastal traffic.
Callao, the chief port of external
trade, is situated on a spacious
sheltered bay and possesses fine
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docks and wharves. Mollendo is
the second port. Paita, in the N.,
possesses a fine natural harbour.
Short rlys. link seaports with
centres of production.
The Andean plateau has access to
the sea by two mountain railways.
One of these, the Callao-Oroya line,
traverses a pass in the W. Cordil-
lera higher than the summit of
Mont Blanc, and descends thence
about 3,000 ft. to Oroya, which is
linked by a N. extension to the
great copper mines of Cerro de
Pasco. Another extension passes S.
to Huancavelica, and will even-
tually join the Southern rly.,, which
mounts from Mollendo to Are-
quipa, and thence over the W. Cor-
dillera to the shore of L. Titicaca
at Puno, whence steamers connect
it with the Bolivian rly. system.
A N. extension -joins Puno with
Cuzco and Sta. Ana. Total length
of Peru's rlys. is 2,758 m. There
are more than 20,000 m. of road
suitable for motor traffic. The
central highway from Lima to
Oroya, completed 1935, was ex-
tended 1943 to Huanuco and Pu-
callpa on the Ucayali, making pos-
sible a journey by road and river
from the Pacific to the Atlantic.
The Peruvian section of the Pan-
American highway is complete.
Commercial air-lines have helped
bo make the interior more acces-
sible, and link the principal towns
of the coastal plain. But much of
the transport on the sierra is still
carried by troops of llamas driven
by Indians. The montana with
many miles of navigable streams,
depends almost entirely on river
transport.
AKCHAEOLOGY. Wandering hun-
ters reached the south of South
America before 6000 B.C., and
stone spear heads and other imple-
ments found on the Peruvian
coast are ascribed to hunters who
may be as old as or older than this
The next stage consists of rub-
bish heaps and shell mounds mark-
ing the dwelling places of people
who occupied the coast between
about 2500 and 1000 B.C. Owing
to the aridity of the coast they
could live only in scattered
favourable places, especially near
the mouths of rivers, where fresh
water was available. They lived
mainly on fish, shell fish, and wild
plants, but they also cultivated
cotton, beans, peppers, and squash.
They lacked maize, the great
staple of later times. At one site,
at the mouth of the Chicama
Valley, they lived in small sub-
terranean rooms. They wove
cotton cloth in small pieces, and
made fishing nets of cotton and